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VoL. 1. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The subject of the initial chapter of this is- 
sue is of interest to the student of Modern 
English owing to the predominance of the 
Latin element over that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
It is interesting to observe in this connection, 
first, that notwithstanding the preponderance 
of Latin derivatives, the English language is 
classed, not with the Romance but with the 
Teutonic group of languages. Anid, secondly, 
that the tendency of modern writers and speak- 
ers is toward the use of Anglo-Saxon words 
in preference to those of Latin origin, provided, 
of course, that the former express the meaning 
with equal force and clearness. The reason 
why the English language is classed with the 
Teutonic group, notwithstanding the fact that 
its vocabulary contains more than twice as 
many words of Latin origin as of Anglo- 


Saxon, is because its framework is Teutonic, 


for centuries have added only growth to a 
structure whose foundation never has been dis- 
turbed. The grammar of the English. lan- 
guage although materially changed, is Anglo- 
Saxon. That is, its parts of speech anid their 
logical arrangement together with the con- 
struction of its sentences according to estab- 
lished usage, are essentially Teutonic. In the 
language of the philologist, “The framework 
or skeleton of the English lateral is Teu- 
tonic, the flesh and ribs are Latin.” Mutch has 
been said ‘in disfavor of the using of words de- 
rived from the Latin in preference to those of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Owing to tthe peculiarly 
composite form of Modern English its vocab- 
ulary is capable of expressing every variety 
of thought and feeling, for the presence of the 
Latin element makes it possible not only to ex- 
press every thought but also to express the 
same thought in many ways. To establish a 
rule that good usage should preclude the use of 
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a Latin derivative when an Anglo-Saxon. 
word can be found that will express the idea,’ 


is to transcend the laws that apply to good 
usage. There is no good reason why one 
should restrict one’s self to the use of Angilo- 
Saxon words when the corresponding Latin 
derivatives have become an integral part 
of the language. It is, however, a rule of 
correct usage that one should not eschew an 


Anglo-Saxon word in order to use one derived _ 


from Latin unless the latter is capable of 
expressing the meaning more clearly. On the 
other hand, one should never avoid a word ot 
Latin origin in order to use a corresponding 


Anglo-Saxon word unless the latter more. 


clearly expresses the meaning to be conveyed. 
The person who has good taste will discrim- 
inate in his choice of words and will use those 
which will best express his meaning 


whether they be of Latin or of Anglo-Saxon 


origin. For example, he will not studiously 
avoid the use of got or wish in order to use pro- 
cure or desire. Neither will he avoid the use of 
conversant and connoisseur because they arenot 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. One’s speech would 
be meager, indeed, if confined to Anglo-Saxon 
words, on the other hand, an undue prepon- 
derance of the Latin element would render 
one’s speech pedantic. It is only the ostenta- 


tious display of Latin that is condemned—the — 


affectation of using pompous words in place of 

simple ones. 

simplicity, and simplicity means clearness. 

which is, or should be the main object of ex- 

pression. 

THE LATIN ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


The Latin element of the English language | 


is of special interest ‘to the student, as it en- 
ables him to trace not only the growth of the 


The modern tendency is toward 


by 


: 


find expression in 


\ acre, 
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English’ language but also the mental, moral 
and religious development of the English peo- 
ple themselves. For it is a significant fact in 
this connection, that the simplest things in life 
those pertaining to the family, to domes- 
ticity, to agriculture, to primary ideas and to 


all of the common acts of life—have an Anglo- 


Saxon nomenclature; while the higher pro- 
cesses of the mind and of abstract thought, 
words derived from 
the Latin. Thus the terms for father, 
mother, sister, brother, husband, wife; for 
man, woman, stn, stars, land, sea; for cat, 
horse, hound, sheep, cow, ox, goat, lamb; for 
read, write, saw, spin; for hill, harrow, field, 
hedge, these were used by our 
English ancestors before their language was 
subjected to Latin influences; while on the 
other hand terms’ pertaining to Christianity, 
scholasticism, philosophy and jurisprudence 


’ are of Latin origin having been derived di- 


‘coln and in Colnbrooke. 


rectly from the Latin or through the medium 
of the Norman- French. 


INFLUENCE OF LATIN UPON THE ANGLO-SAXON 
LANGUAGE. 


I. 
ROMAN CONQUEST. 


The earliest influence of the Latin language 
upon the Anglo-Saxon was prenatal, being re- 
ferable to the Roman Conquest. (A. D. 45). 
Although this influence was slight, being felt 
only in the names of places, it was lasting; for 
to this day names of historic places in London 
are traceable to this period.* 

Thus Speenham in Oxfordshire = Spiae. 

Coln=Colonia, a colony and is found in Lin- 
The forms chester, 
cester, kester, and caster are from the Latin 
castra, a camp, and are found in the names of 
Dorchester, Ciren-cester, Kester-ton, and An- 
caster. Street is from tthe Latin strata and is 
found in the names of Stratford on Avon, Sret 
stret-on or in Chester-le-Street. Wall is sup- 
posed to be the Latin vallum. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the Picts of Bedas time (673- 


* The Latin of the First Period. 
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735) spoke of the Peann Fahel as Caput Valli 


which means 'the Head of the Wall. 


CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS TO 
‘CHRISTIANITY. 


nt § 


The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity in the: Sixth Century vitally af- 
fected the English language, for Latin was 
the language of the Church and monastery, 
and,in consequence, many Latin words pertain- 
ing to Christianity and to scholasticism were 
added to the vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon 
words. + 


The following words are referable to the 
Latin of the Second Period: 


English. Anglo-Saxon. Latin. 
minster mynster monasterium 
temple tempel templum 
choir chor. chorus 
cloister cluster clausterium 
monk munuc monachus 
bishop bisceop episcopus 
archbishop arcebisceop archiepiscopu 
deacon ‘ diacon diaconus 
nun munne nonna 
saint sanct sanctus 
_ provost profost preepositus 
priest presbyter preost 
mass muzesse miissa 

pall _ pall pallium 
chalice calic calix 
candle candel candela 
psalter psaliter psalterium 
epistle pistel , epistola 
preach preedician preedicare 
prove profian probare 
tunic tunic tunica 

lily lilie lilium 

rose rose rosa 

fennel fynel feeniculum 
rue rute ruta 

mint minite mentha 
radish reedice radix 
lettuce lactuce ‘lactuca 
almond-tree magdala-treow amygdalum 
pine-tree pin-treow pinus 
hyssop hyssop hyssopus 
balsam balsam balsamum 
anchor ancer anchora 
bow arcu arcus 


t This is known as the Latin of the Second, or Angle 
Period fhetw een A. D. 600 and the Battle of Hastings. ) 
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III. 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


The most vital influence, exerted at any pe- 
riod upon the Anglo-Saxon by the Latin lan- 
guage, was effected through the Norman- 
French Conquest. For, although the Norman- 
French was a composite language,f its pre- 
dominant element was Latin. It is interesting 
to note in this connection’ that when the Norse- 
men from Scandinavia conquered the north- 
ern part of France, in the Tenth century, and 
gave to it the name of Normandy—instead of 
imposing their language upon the conquered 
they adopted language of 
the conquered. If instead of adopting the 


French, the 
French language the Norsemen had estab- 
lished their own in Normandy, we should then 
have had engrafted on our language a Scan- 
dinavian instead of a Latin element. It is a 


rare exception for the conquerors of a people 


to adopt the language of ithose whom they con- » 


quer and the fact that the Norsemen did so, 


is a fact not only of peculiar significance but of 


vital importance. The English language be- 
longs to the same group—the Teutonic—to 
which belong’s the Scandinavian, and if the 
Norsemen, or Normans when they entered 
England, one hundred and fifty years after the 
conquest of Normandy,’ ihad brought with 
them the Scandinavian instead of the French 
language, that wonderful versatility which 
places Modern English without a rival in the 
world of languages, would have been entirely 
wanting, for the wealth of its vocabulary is— 
without question—due to the Latin element in- 
corporated into the language through the Nor- 
man conquest.* 


t The Norman-French consisted of four elements: (1) the 
Celtic spoken by the native inhabitants of France; (2' the Latin 
spoken by the Romans who cong uered France (Gaul) about 55 

. D.; (3) some words introduced by the Franks, the Teutonic 
conquerors, who in the Fifth Century had imposed their name 
upon the country and language of ancient Gaul; and (4) a few 
Scandinavian words brought into the country by the North- 
men, or Normans who settled Normandy in the T. nth Cent- 
ury.—Hill. | : 

* What the present language of England would have been 
had the Norman Conquest never taken place, the analogy of 
Holland, Denmark, and many other countries enables us to 
guess.—Dr. Latham. 
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The following fragmentary list of Norman- 
French derivatives is referable to the Norman 


Conquest.* 


In Minot, a North-country co 
of Chaucer’s, the following :— 


succour 
Care 


pomp 
price 


rout 


save 
maintain 
gay . 
enemy 
maugre 
crown 
dance 
advance 
chance 
false 
caitift 
curse 
treason 
manei 
comfort 
plain 

mile 
quile-small 
penal-pennon 
grant 
defend 
kayser 
peer 
prelate 
honor 
proffer 
com-plain 
leal 


journey 
baron 
counsel 
commandment 
galley 
galliot / 
number 
assemble 
mastery 
ordain 
mercy 
jape 

grape 

pall 
mischance 
noble 
flowerdeluce 
battle 
delay 
purvey 
ascry 
pavilion 
abate 
trump 
arblast 
coward 
burgess 
blame 
sergeant 
saint 
torch 
olive - 


ntemporary 


custom — 
arms 
assoil 
scarlet 
anchor 
merchant 


_ reason 


duke 
romance 
clerk 

reach 


matter 


noble 
proper 
prest 
felony 
cattle 
friar 
gentle 
uncourteous 
armour 
affiance 
palace 
purpose 


cardinal 


place 
clistance 
lance ~ 


flower 


covetise 
dine 
tabour 


In Wycliffe, who is generally looked upon 
as a writer of the vernacular English, the first 
four letters only in the index to his works give 
the following long list of Anglo-Norman, or 


Latin, words: 


abash 
abece 
abridge 
abuse 
accept 
acolyte 
accord 
quench 
encrease 
author 
cumber 


adjure 
aii 
arblast 
ailey 
alien 
almery 
amend 
amice 
admonish 
anguish 
annoy 


anoint 


impair 


appeal 
apert 


apply 


_ apparel 


array 
arbiter 
reason 
assay 

escape 


*This list of words is from Dr. Latham’s work on the Eng- , 


li h language. 


v 
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assoil 
Spy . 
assail 
- associate 
astonish 
attire 
austere 
attentive 
all / 
ancestry 
adventure 
avarice 
avoid 
advocate 
avow 
base 
~ baptism 
barbarous 
barber 
barrier 
barren 
basnet 
bat 
benefit 
beneson 
 bernacle | 
bezant 
blaspheme 
botch — 
butcher 
buffett 
~ brothel » 
button 
broach 


embroidery 


burgeon 
ambush 
caitift 
chameleon 
character 
carrion 


‘> icaution 


cauldron 
censer 
incense 
ceremony 
certain 
car 

chair 
chariot 


~ 


charioteer 
challenge 
charge 
challice 
charter 
chasten 
chamber 
chandler 
change 
chance 
cheer 
chieftain 
chivalry 
chorus 
circumcise 


clarify 
clarion 


cockatrice 
coffer 
coffin 

coif 
collation 
collect 
command 
covenant 
commune 


common, etc. 
comparison 


compass 
compere 
compunct 
conceive 
conject 
conjure 
consistory 
conspiracy 
constrain 
consuetude 
consume 
contrary 
conventicle 
convert 
convict 
coast 

cost 


copious 


currier 
courage 
correption. 
corpse 
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curtain 
corrupt 
cousin 
couch 
covetous 
convenable 
kerchief © 
cover 
coverlid 
comfort 
couple 
crest 
cross 
cruet 
cubicular 
cruet 
cubit 
cucumber 
cushion 
couple 


‘ conduit 


care 
curious 
courteous 
custom 
dame 
damsel 
dam 
damn 
dance 
daunt 
daub 
debonair 
debris 
disdain 
fail 
default 
defend 
deform 
defy 
dainty 
delicate 
delight 
depart 
deprave 
depute — 
describe 
desert 
deserve 
desire 


(To be continued. ) 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


“The evening wore on,’ 


b 


“MERELY AN OVERSIGHT. f 
so the poet wrote, 


But he somehow neglected to say 


What the evening on that occasion wore— 
But perhaps ’twas the close of the day. 
—Chicago News. 


l 


- 


A newly-appointed French Mayor inaugu- 


rated his regime by a notice to the following 


effect: } 

“On the feast of our patron saint the fire 
brigade will be reviewed in the afternoon if it 
rains in the morning; and in the morning if it 
rains in the afternoon.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Manager—Hang it, man, what do you mean 
by grinning in that death scene? 

Actor—Oh, I was just thinking that with 
the salary you pay death seemed a pleasant re- 
lief.—Ally Sloper. 


Cholly—*I wondah why I cawn’t get me 


‘collah to sit well.” 


Algie—‘Becaws, me deah boy, it’s a stand- 
ing collah, doncher know.’’—Exchange. . 


A DIFFERENCE. 
Tourist (to Highlander in full uniform )— 


Sandy, are you cold with the kilt? 


Sandy—Na, mon, but I’m nigh kilt wi’ the 
cauld.—Buffalo Times. 


How queerly language gets twisted some- 
times! We speak of a thing for which there is 


no call as “a drug in the market,” and anybody 


who has had occasion to visit the apothecary 
knows that a drug commands a high price.—- 
Exchange. 


THE PRINTER'S FRIEND. 


There is a man the printer loves and he is 
wondrous wise; whene’er he writes the printer 
man he dotteth all his i’s. And when he’s 
dotted all of them with carefulness and ease, 
he punctuates each paragraph, and crosses all 
his t’s. Upon one side alone he writes, and 


never rolls his leaves; and from the man of 


ink a smile and mark “insert” receives. And 
when a question he doth ask—taught wisely 
he hath been—he doth the goodly penny stamp, 
for postage back, put in. He gives the piace 


from which he writes—his address’the printer 
needs—and_ plainly writes his honored name, 
so he that runneth reads. He writes, revises, 
reads, corrects, and rewrites all again, and 
keeps one copy safe, and sends one to the prin- 
ter man. And thus by taking little pains, at 
trifling care and cost, assures himself his 
manuscript will not be burned or lost. And so 
he speaks through all the land, and thousands 
hear his word, and in the coming day shall 
~ know how well the people heard. 

So let all those who long to write, take pat- 
tern by this man; with jet black ink and paper 
white, do just the best they can; and then the 
printer man will know, and bless them as his 
friends, all through life’s journey as they go, 
until that journey ends.—Exchange. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CARELESS 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who says, “You 
must not go without you take your umbrella 
because it looks like rain,” ‘instead of, “you 
must not go unless you take your umbrella be- 
cause it looks as if 1t would rain.” ‘Without”™ 
is a preposition and its office is to show the 
relation between words, and not to connect 
sentences. ‘““You must not go” is one sentence, 


or clause and “‘you take your umbrella” is an- 


other, These two sentences require a conjunc- 
tion to connect them; consequently, the con- 
junction unless and not the preposition with- 
out is the correct part of speech in this. case. 
‘One may say, “You must not go without your 
umbrella” because “your umbrella is not a sen- 
tence but only a fragment of the entire sen- 
tence, “You must not go without your um- 
brella’”; consequently, the prepositon without 
which shows the relation between the umbrella 
and the verb go, is the correct part of speech. 
“It looks like rain” is so generally used, that 
it has almost become idiomatic, although it is 
more properly classed with colloquialisms. 

If the careless speaker would refrain from 


such expressions as, “You must not go without 


you take your umbrella,” or “you must not go 
without some one goes with you,” .we should 
be willing to overlook his remarks upon the 
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weather, for the person who says, “It looks * — 
like rain” doesn’t realize that there is nothing 
in the atmosphere which bears the slightest 
resemblance to rain; and, in consequence, he 
cannot correctly say, “It looks like rain. “It — 
looks as.if it would rain,” is the correct form. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CAREFUL 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careful speaker, as well as the care- 
less speaker, who encounters difficulties in the 
use of “g-o-t”. For while the latter makes an 
error in using it redundantly, the former errs 
in not using it at all. The careless speaker 
says, ‘I have got to go,’ as I have got to take 
the next train.” The careful speaker having 
been told to avoid the incorrect use of got is 
apt to avoid its use under all circumstances, 
substituting for ita Latin or a French deriva- 
tive. Instead of telling us he is getting well 
he prefers to say, he is recovering ; and instead 
of saying, “The burglar entered the house and 
got everything he could lay his hands on,” he 
says, ‘“The burglar procured everything, etc. 
There seems to be a general misunderstanding 
in regard to got. Then, again, those who do 
not hesitate to use got are undecided as to the 
status of “gotten.”. The verb got is an old 
Anglo-Saxon word of excellent repute and one - 
may use it freely, provided one does not use it 
redundantly. Its principle parts—present, get; 
past, got; present participle, getting ; past par- 
ticiple, got or gotten—indicate that both got 
and “gotten” are correct forms, and may be 
freely used with have and had provided neither 
possession nor obligation is indicated. Thus, 
ene may correctly say, “I have my pocket- | 
book (possession),” but not “I have got my 
pocket-book.” “‘I have to go (obligation) not 
“T have got to go.”” On the other hand, one 
may correctly say, “I have got or gotten to the 
limit of my resources,” or “I had got or gotten 
along very well before he came.” One will 
have no difficulty with “got” or “gotten” if 
one will remember the simple rule, that the use 
of “got” or “gotten’’ with have or had is to be 
avoided only when one wishes to express pos- 
session or obligation. 


‘ 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


a, | | THE VERB “TO GET.” 


‘ 


_ Present. | Past. _ Present Participle. Past Patticiple: 
pe oP seb. Got. Getting. Got or gotten. 
| , pease 
li I'get the book I will give it to you. (Present tense). 
I got the book before you came. ks (Past tense). 
I am getting the book. | | (The present participle with “am” forms a 


present tense of get). 


om have gotten the book (procured the book). (The-past participle with “have” forms the 
| present perfect tense). 


I had gotten the book before you came. (The past participle with “had” forms the 
past perfect tense). 


“GET” AND ITS USES. 
Get means to procure; earn; gain; win; attain to; acquire by any means. 


_ (Note.)—Its synonyms are :—gain, obtain, procure, secure, acquire, earn, bring, win, _ 
seize, steal, borrow, find, achieve, realize, etc.* : 


EXAMPLES. 
I will get (procure) the money and give it to He got (won) the prize for which he strove. 
you. He has gotten (acquired) both wealth and 
| _ .He gets (earn) his own living. honor: fies | 


ia He will get (gain) nothing by his actions. 


“GOT” AND ITS MISUSES. 


Note.—Got with the auxiliaries have or had, is redundantly used when possession or obli-— 
i gation, or necessity is indicated. 


; 


EXAMPLES. 
INCORRECT. | . CORRECT. 
I have got my pocket-book (possession ). I have my pocket-book. 
| I have got a cold (possession). | I have a cold. 
I have got to go (necessity). | I have to go. 
You have got to obey me (obligation). You have to obey me. 
He has got it in his pocket (possession). He has it in his pocket. 
| He has got to go (necessity). He has to go. 


f - *Got has also several idiomatic and colloquial uses. 


/ 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.* 


(For the beginner). 


THE OBJECT OF THE SENTENCE. 

The object of the sentence is that which re- 
ceives the action of the verb. 

Example: John likes James. 

The object of the sentence may be a noun 
or a pronoun or the equivalent of a noun. 

I. The object may be a noun. 

Example: John likes James. 

2. The object may be a pronoun. 

Example: John likes him. 

3. The object may consist of words equiv- 
alent in meaning to a noun. 

Example: John likes to walk. 

The object may be direct or indirect. 

Examples: John likes James. (direct.) 

John works for James (indirect). 

Note :—When the object is indirect a prepo- 
sition either expressed or understood is used, 
which shows the relation between the object 
and the preceding word to which it relates. 

THE MODIFIERS OF THE OBJECT. 
The object may or may not have modifiers. 


I. The object may be without a modifier. 


Example; John likes books. 

2. The object may be modified by an arti- 
cle. 

Example: John likes the book, 

3. The object may be modified by an adjec- 
tive. 

Example: John likes interesting books. 

4. The object may be modified by two or 
more words called a phrase. 

Example: John likes books of interest. 

Note :—Of interest is a prepositional phrase 
of which interest is the object governed by the 
preposition of, which shows the relation be- 
tween interest and books. 

Rule.—A preposition shows the relation be- 
tween a noun or pronoun which follows it, and 
some preceding word which may be an ad- 
jective,an adverb, a verb or a noun or pronoun. 

5. The object may be modified by a sen- 
tence (clause). 


*This is a third of a series of articles on the Grammar of 
the | nglish Language. 
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Example: John likes books that are inter- 
esting. 


NoteWhen the object is modified by a 


sentence (clause) the subject, and the predi- — 
cate which contains the object and its modifiers 


form a complex sentence. Thus, “John likes 


books that are interesting, 
tence because it contains one principal and one 
subordinate clause. John likes books is the 
principal sentence (clause) and ° 
teresting” is the subordinate sentence (clause). 
SIMPLE, COMPLEX, AND COMPOUND 
SENTENCES. 


bP] 


Note.—The simple sentence contains but | 


one subject and one predicate. 

The complex sentence contains more than 
one subject and one predicate. It has one 
principal sentence (clause) and one or more 
subordinate sentences (clauses). 

The compound sentence contains more than 
one subject and one predicate. 
principal sentences (clauses). 

EXAMPLES. 

John likes James. (simple sentence). | 

John likes James when he is good. (complex 
sentence ). 

John likes James and James likes John 
(compound sentence). 

ANALYSIS OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

John likes James. 

This is a simple sentence because it contains. 
but one subject and one predicate. | | 

John is the subject because it is that of 
which something 1s affirmed. 

Likes James is the predicate because it’ af- 
fiims something of the subject. 

Note.—John is the subject noun. 

Take is the verb. 

James is the object noun. 

ANALYSIS OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

John likes James when he is good. 

Tlis is a complex sentence because it con- 

ains one principal sentence (clause), and: one 
hike ston sentence (clause). ‘ 

“John likes James,” is the principal sentence 
and “When he is good,” is the Aapore tiie 
sentence. 

The connective is when. 

When is a conjunctive adverb. 


t 


is a complex sen- 


‘that are in-- 


It has two. 
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John 13 the subject noun. 

Likes is the verb. 

James is the object noun, its modifier being 
the sentence “when he is good” of which he is 
the subject pronoun and is good is the predi- 
cate. 

ANALYS)S NF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 
“John likes James and James likes John. 
This is a compound sentence because it con- 

tains two principal sentences (clauses). 

John likes James, is one complete sentence 
(clause), James likes John is one complete 
sentence (clause) the connective is “and.” Of 
the first sentence John is the subject noun be- 
cause it is that of which something is affirmed. 
Likes is the predicate verb because it affirms 
something of the subject. James is the object 
noun because it ts that which receives the ac- 
‘tion of the verb. In the second sentence 
“James likes John,” James is the subject noun, 
dikes is the predicate verb, and John is the ob- 
ject noun. James is the subject noun because 
it is that of which something is affirmed. Likes 
is the predicate because it affirms something of 
_ the subject. John is the object noun because it 
is that which receives the action of the verb. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


Mrs. G. D.—You ask, “Should I say, ‘my- 
self’ or ‘I’ in the sentence—‘“Enclosed please 
find money order for the subscriptions to Cor- 
rect ENG iIsH for Mrs. and myself.” 

You could. not correctly say, “I because 
“for” is a preposition and must be followed 
‘by a noun or pronoun in the objective case—“I”’ 
is in the nominative case, consequently “‘me’’ and 
not “I” would be the proper pronoun. The use 
of myself is either reflexive or emphatic. In 
the reflexive use the actor becomes the object 
of his own action so that the subject of the 
sentence becomes tthe object as well. The re- 
- flexive use of myself is seen in the sentences, 
“T hurt myself.” (direct object). “I bought 
this for myself” (indirect object).. “I myself 
saw him (emphatic). “I myself (emphatic) 
sometimes despised myself (reflexive).” In 
the sentence “enclosed please find money order 
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a pamphlet published periodically.” 


ney 

for the subscriptions to Correct ENcLisH for 
Mrs. | and myself’ your action is not 
strictly speaking reflexive—that is, the subject 
of the sentence does not become the object, 
either direct or indirect. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine when to use me and when to 
use myself, but I think the examples given 
will indicate when myself is properly used. 

You also.ask, “Does the pronunciation of 
magazine—a store house—differ from that of 
No, The 
pronunciation is the same in each. You say, 
“I am not sure if it (the magazine) has only 
one or more than one pronunciation.” “I am 
not sure whether it has only one or more than 
one pronunciation, is better form. The spe- 
cific use of whether is to. introduce the first of | 
two (or more) alternatives the second being 
introduced by or (or or whether) while the 
specific use of af is to introduce a conditional 
clause, as, “I will go, 7f you do.” “Jf he is 
there I will see him.” — 

If also means whether, but inasmuch as 
whether is specifically employed for one pur- 
pose and if for another it is better form to re- 
strict the uses of 7f and not to use it in the sense 
ot whether. You say, “I have just spent an 
hour reading your ‘magazine and I| wish that I 
were near you that I might have a chat with 
you. I should like to see you anid shall try to 


visit you one of these days.”’ The wonds that I 


have underscored were correctly used and I 
am pleased that you not only appreciate my 
magazine but also derive benefit from it. 

Mr. J. D. writes, “I am deeply interested in 
your grammatical articles published in the Chi- 
cago Chronicle. I have never had an oppor- 
tunity to learn grammar and should be highly 
pleased if you would kindly recommend to me 
a text-book.” 

I thank you for your expression of interest 
in regard to my articles on Correct English 
which have appeared in the Chicago Chronicle. 
I suggest that you study the initial work on 
“The Grammar of The English Language 


which appears each month in Correct ENc- 


tisH. Maxwell’s English Grammar, Ad- 
vanced Lessons, is an excellent text-book. I 


think you would like it. 


E. T. M.—You will find the pronunciation 
of Louvre in the third (January) issue of Cor- 
RECT ENGLISH. Thus, lovr (oo as in food). 
Do not pronounce Louvre as if it were spelled 
lover. In order to acquire the proper sound 
of r, practice on words beginning with r, and 
then drop the vowel that follows it. For ex- 
ample run, rail, etc. Sound r ‘but not the fol- 
lowing vowel. You will then have the cor- 
rect sound of r in Louvre. 

WHO SAID IT. 


Somebody has done us the service to collect 


and credit to their authors a ‘few of those fa- 
mous epigrams that have long been household 
words, though usually nobody in the house- 
hold can te who made them. — 

Franklin said, “God helps them that help 
themselves.”’ 

Dean Swift is the author of “Bread is the 
staff of life.”’ 

It was Keats who:said, “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” 

‘‘Man proposes, but God disposes,” was said 
by Thomas a Kempis. So also was, “Of two 
evils, the less is always to be chosen.” 

It was an observation of Thomas Southerne 
that “Pity’s akin to love.” } 

Edward Coke, the English jurist, said, “A 
man’s house is his castle.” 


We are indebted to Colley Cibber, not to 


Shakespeare for “Richard’s himself again.” 

“When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the 
tug of war,” was written by Nathaniel Lee, in 
1602. 

“Variety's the very spice of life,” and “Not 
much the worse for wear,’’ were coined by 
Cowper. 

Edward Young tells us, ‘Death loves a shin- 
ing mark,” and “A fool at forty is a fool in- 
deed.”’ 

Charles Pinckney gave the patriotic senti- 
ment, “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 


“The end must justify the means,” is from 
Matthew Prior. 
The Poet Campbell declared, “Coming 


events cast their shadows before,” and “ ’Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
To Milton we owe “The paradise of fools,” 
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“A wilderness of sweets,” and “Moping mel- 
ancholy and moonstruck madness.” 
Christopher Marlowe gave forth the senti- 


ment so often repeated by his brothers in a 


less public way, “Love me little, love me long.” 

To Doctor Johnson belongs “A good hater,” 
and to MacIntosh, in 1701, the phrase, often 
attributed to John Randolph, “Wise and mas- 
terly inactivity.” 

Thomas Tusser, a writer of the sixteenth 
century, said, “It is an ill wind turns none to 
good.” ; 

“Better late than never,” “Look ere ye leap,” 
and “The rolling stone never gathereth moss,” 
are from John Heywood, about 1565. 

“First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens’—not “his coun- 
trymen’’—appeared in the resolutions pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives in De- 
cember, 1799, by General Henry Lee.—The 
Wellspring. 


AN EMINENT WOMAN. 

Miss Eleanor Ormerod is the only woman 
who has ever had bestowed upon her by an 
English university the great and august de- 
gree of LL.D. This lady is a veteran ento- 
mologist. For years now she has been busily 
engaged in carrying on her scientific ré- 
searches, her investigations in economic ento- 


mology having brought her, if not wealth, at 


least recognition and distinction. For nearly 
a quarter of a century she has been a member | 
of the Entomological society of London, 
though it is only recently that the senate of the 
University of Edinburgh recognized her abil- 
ity by conferring on her its most valued de- 
gree.—Exchange. 


STONEHENGE, the group of great stones on 


Salisbury plain, which is supposed to be a 


Druid temple twb thousand years old, ‘has 
been offered for sale to the British govern- 
ment to be’preserved as a national monument. 
The price is seven hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff lite is made of.—_ 
Franklin. 


PRONUNCIATION. 
é Century Dictionary. 
Key to diacritical marks:— 


Long sounds ‘Short sounds+ 


6 (eel) a(all) i(it) o(on) a (ask) 
a (ale) 6(old) e(end) u(us) é (err) 
a (father) 6 uiene a (at)! 00 (foot) 

oft Csle) 
u (use) 


+The short sounds are indicated by the absence of 
marks. . 


a-17’ 
Ally (noun & verb ) (often - 
pronounced al’j) 
A*-liz’ 
Allies (plural ) 1 (often 
pronounced al’iz ) 
ast/ma* 
Asthma or 
| as’ ma* 
bath 
Bath 
: (a as in ask) 

Belligerent be-1ij’e*re*nt 
(warlike) | 

Chartreuse shiir- tréz’ 
(a licquer ) 

Chastisement  chas’ tiz-ment 

Disfranchise — dis-fran’ chiz 

Enfranchise en-fran’ chiz 

\ fran’ chiz 

Franchise or 

fran’ chiz 

Genuine jen’ ut-in 

Guipure Lace’ gé-pur’ 

Idyl i'dil 

(poem) 
Idyllic {-dil’ ik, 
| in-dis-pu’ta*-bl 
Indisputable or 
in-dis’ puy,ta*-bl 

Mercantile mér-kan*-til (i as in it). 

Miscellaneous mis-e-]a’ né}-us 

Miscellany mis’ ]-]a-}ni 

Miscellanies mis’ e-lat-niz 

. (plural ) | 
Prescott’s Miscellanies. 
Pate (French) pa-ta’ 
(a little pie) | 
| pa’ tri-o*t 
Patriot or 
| | pat’ ri-o*t 
| | pa-tri-ot’ ik 
Patriotic or 
: | pat-ri-ot’ ik 
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Patron 

Patronage 
Patroness 1 
Patronize 
Recitative 


pa’ tro*n 


or 


pat’ ro*n 


pat’ ro*n-atj 
or 

pa’ tro*n-aytj 

pa’ tro*n-es 
or 

pat’ ro*n-es 

pa’ tro*n-{z 
or 

pat’ ro*n-Iz 

res’ i-ta-tév’ 


(a song resembling a recitation) 


Rendezvous 
(a place of meeting) 


Reservoir 


ren’ de-v6 
or 

ron’ da-}vé 

rez’ @r-vwor 


(often mispronounce rez’ ér-voir ) 


Rouge 


Route 


Sagacious 
Salacious 
Sanatarium 


rozh 

rot 

or 

rout 

sa-+ga’ shus 
sa-}la’ shus 
san-a*-ta’ ri-um 


(incorrect for sanatorium). 


PROPER NAMES. 


Arc de Triomphe 
de l’Etoile 


ark dé tré-énf dé-la twol’ 


(nasalize 2 in 6n/) 


(Triumphal arch of the star); 
largest existing arch; 

situated at the head of the 

Champs Elysees, begun 

in 1806 by Napoleon, fin- 


ished in 1886; 


wide, 160 feet high, 


feet deep. 


146 feet 


72 


Arc de Triomphe ark dé tré-onf du ka-ré- 


du Carrousel 


sel’ (win duis Frenchut) 


Built by Napoleon in 
the square enclosed by 


the Tuileries 
Louvre. 
Bois de Boulogne 


and 


(thoroughfare in Paris ) 


Bois de Vincennes 
( Paris ) 

Bourget 

Cabanel 


the 


bwa dé bé-lony’ 
(The sound ofn 
should be _ pro- 
longed and then 
merged into the 
sound of y* 

bwa dé van-sen’ 
(nasalize in van) 
bér-zha’ 
Ka-ba-nel’ 


(French painter of histori- 
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cal subjects. ) sete 
Champs Elysees 

(thoroughfare in Paris, 
Champ de Mars 


shon’ za-lé-za’ 
(nasalize n ) 
shon’ de-mars’ 
(nasalize n ) 


Column of Vendome von-d6m’ 
(Paris ) | (nasalize 7) 
Delaroche Paul de-li-rdsh’ 


(painter) teacher of Jean 


Francois Millet, genre 

painter 
Dieppe | dé ep’ 

(seaport town, France) 
Fenelon | fan-l6n’ 

( French writer ) , (nasalize # in /67) 
Gerome zha-rom % 


(French painter ) 
La Mareillaise 
(National song of France ) 


la mar-se yaz’ 


Marsailles mar-sal’ 
(town in France) 

Massenet | mas-na’ 
(composer ) 

Tuileries ‘twé'le riz) 


French twél-ré’ 


* This sound approaches that of “u’’ in ‘tus’ in easy 
utterance. 

t This sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 

*To produce y, begin with. the sound ofe as in eat and con- 
tinue until the middle of tongue touches the rouf of the mouth. 
_ $"*French u” is produced by giving the sound of ‘‘oo” as 
in food with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
Century Dictionary. 
SYNONYMS. 

Synonyms are words of like significance in 
the main, but with a certain unlikeness as 
well—French Study of Words. 

Amicable: | Friendly. 

Amicable is often so weak as to be almost 
negative; friendly is positive. Amicable sim- 
ply notes freedom from hard feeling, disagree- 
ment, or quarrel; hence we speak of amicable 
action at law, amicable relations between fam- 
alies and between States. 

Friendly implies a degree of active interest. 
Amicable also implies close relation or contact, 
friendly feelings may exist toward those of 
whom we have only heard. ; 

EXAMPLES. 

“All nations should be on amicable terms.” 

“In the time of trouble * * * that the 
warmth of the friendly heart and the support 
of the friendly hand acquire increased value 
and demand additional gratitude.” 


ings. 


A3Y 


Mey 


Anger. Synonyms:— Vexation, Indigna- — 


tion, Resentment, Wrath, Ire, Choler, Rage, 
Fury, also: passion, displeasure, dudgeon, irri- 
tation, gall, bile, spleen. 

V exation is the least forcible of these words, 
expressing the annoyance and impatient chaf- 
ing of one whose mood has been crossed, 
whose expectations have not been realized. - 

Indignation may be the most high-minded 
and unselfish, it is intense feeling in view of 
grossly unworthy conduct, whether toward 
one’s self or towards others. The other words 
denote almost exclusively feeling excited by a 
sense of personal injury. Anger is a sud- 


den violent feeling of displeasure over injury, 


disobedience, etc., accompanied by a retaliatory 
impulse; it easily becomes excessive and its 
manifestation is generally accompanied bya loss. 
of self-control. Resentment is the broadest in 


its meaning, denoting the instinctive and 


proper recoil of feeling when one is injured, 
and often a deep and bitter brooding over past 
wrongs, with a consequent hatred and settled 
desire for vengeance; it is in the latter sense, 


the coolest and most permanent of these feel- | 
Wrath and ire express sudden feeling — 


of great power, and are often associated with 
the motion of the superiority of the person; as, 
the wrath of Jove, the wre of Achilles. They 
are often the result of wounded pride. Ire 1s 
poetic. Wrath has also an exalted scale, ex- 
pressive of a lofty indignation visiting justice 
upon wrong-doing. Kage is an outburst of 
anger, with little or no self-control; fury is 
even more violent than rage, rising almost to 
madness. 


breaking into a high degree of resentful feel- 
ing. . | 


KXAMPLES. 


White was her cheek; sharp breaths of an- — 


ger puffed her fairy nostrils out——vTennyson. 

One who fails in some simple mechanical 
action feels vesration at his own inability—a 
vexation arising quite apart from any import- 
ance of the end missed.— H. Spencer. 


Burning with indignation, and rendered | 
sullen by despair * * | 
ask their lives at the hands of an insulting foe, 


The chief characteristic of choler — 
is a quickness to rise; it is irascibility, easily « 


* they refused to 


ij . 


ae 


“ 


pyr 
A 


: A : 140 
and preferred death to submission.—Irving. 

When the injury he resented was a personal 
one, he apologized frankly for his anger, if it 


mee chad transgressed the bounds of Christian im- 
iets ‘a . . Py ° . 

~ , dignation ‘but when he was indignant with 
—. » falsehood, injustice, or cowardly wrong done 


_to another, it was terrible to see his whole face 
‘knit itself together with wrath.—S. A. Brooke. 
»—-—-- To be angry about trifles is mean and ¢nild- 
ish, to rage and be furious is brutish, and to 

maintain perpetual wrath is akin to the prac- 
tice and temper of devils; but to prevent and 


-_ suppress rising resentment is wise and glo- 
. rious, is manly and divine —Watts. 

hs Mad ire and wrathful fury make me weep. 
o Shakespeare. | 


-He’s rash, and very sudden in choler and 
haply may strike at you.—Shakespeare. 

For blind with rage she missed the plank 
and roll’d 
_. In the river.—Tennyson. 

Beware the fury of a patient man.—Dry- 
x den. 

Antipathy, synonyms :-—Hatred, Dislike, 
| Antipathy, Aversion, Reluctance, Repugnance. 
es ‘ Hatred is the deepest and most permanent 
sof these “feelings; it is rarely used except of 

persons. Be 
| Dislike is the most general word, and de- 
hr pends upon the connection for its strength; it 
% is opposed to liking or to fondness. 
: Antipathy expresses most of | constitu- 
: tional feeling and least of volition ; many peo- 
ple have an intense antipathy to snakes, rats, 
toads. In figurative use, Antipathy is a dis- 
like that seems constitutional toward persons, 
ve things, conduct, etce., hence it involves a dis- 
like for which sometimes no. good reason can 
-\*° ~ be given. 
Antipathy is opposed primarily to sympa- 


| thy, but often to mere liking. Disgust is the 
loathing, first of physical taste, then esthetic 
i! taste, then of spiritual taste or moral feeling. 
Aversion is a fixed disposition to avoid 


: something which displeases, distrusts or an- 
thy -noys: as, quiet people have an aversion to 
‘ noise. It is a dislike settled, and generally 
i strong. Reluctance and repugnance by de- 
__-_ rivation imply a neutral struggle, as of hesita- 


ree \ : { 
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tion or recoil; with reluctance it is simply the 
will holding back in dislike of some proposed 
act, while with repugnance it is a greater re- 
sistance or one accompanied with greater feel- 
ing, and generally in regard to an act, course, 
idea, etc., rarely to persons or things. 
EXAMPLES, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
the sojourners of Goshen.—Milton. 

Our likes and dislikes are founded rather 


.on humor than upon reason. Sit R. L’Es- 


trange. 
Sir Launcelot leaned in half disgust at love, . 
life, all things, on the window ledge.—Tenny- 
son. i 
Couper speaks of some one having much the 
same aversion to a Papist that some people 
have to a cat, rather an antipathy than a rea- 


‘ sonable dislike.—T. Hall. 


There is in most people a reluctance and un- 


willingness to be forgotten.—Swift. 


It is no argument against death, that life 
in full energy has a repugnance to it.—Mauds- 


ley. 


JULY. 


My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 
The breath of Libyan deserts o’er the land; 
My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, 
And bent before me the pale forests stand. 
The Lakes and rivers shrink at my command, 
And there is thirst and fever in the air; 
The sky is changed to brass, the earth is sand; 
I am the emperor whose name | bear. 
—Longfellow. 


FROM «“ENDYMION,”’’ 
A thing of beauty is a jov forever: 


Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 


_A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 


. 


Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark cat Such the sun, the 
moon, 


‘Trees old and young, aahatnine a shady boon ~ 


For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear 
rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 

*Gainst the hot season: the mid-forest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk- “rose 
blooms : 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 
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(From “Over the Teacups.” ) 


\ 
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I confess that there is something agreeable 


to me in renewing my relations with the read- 


ing public. Were it not but a single appear- 
ance,,it would give me a pleasant glimpse of 
the time when I was known as a frequent 
literary visitor. Many of my readers — if | 


can lure any ‘from the pages of younger writ- 


ers — will prove to be the children, or the 
erandchildren, of those whose acquaintance I 
made something more than a whole generation 
ago. I could depend on a kind welcome from 
my contemporaries,—my coevals. But where 
are those contemporaries? Ay de mi! as Car- 
lyle used to exclaim,—Ah, dear me! as our old 
women say,—I look round for them, and see 
only their vacant places. The old vine cannot 
unwind its tendrils. The branch falls with the 


decay of its support, and must cling to the new 


growths around it, if it would not lie helpless 
in the dust. This paper is a new tendril, feel- 
ing its way, as it best may, to whatever it can 


wind around. The thought of finding here 


and there an old friend, and making, it may 
be, once in a while a new one, is very grateful 
tome. The chief drawback to the pleasure is 
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the feeling that I am submitting to that inevita- 


ble exposure which is the penalty of author- 
ship in every form. A writer must make up 


his mind to the possible rough treatment of the © 


critics, who swarm like bacteria whenever 
there is any literary material on which they can 


feed. I have had as little to complain of as 


most writers, yet I think it is always with re- 
luctance that one encounters the promiscuous 


handling which the products of the mind have 
to put up with, as much as the fruit and pro- — 


visions in the market-stalls. I had rather be 
criticised, however, than criticise; that is, ex- 


press my opinions in the public prints of other 


writers’ work, if they are living, and can suf- 
fer, as I should often have to make them. 
There are enough, thank Heaven, without me. 
We are literary cannibals, and our writers live 
on each other and each other’s productions to 
a fearful extent. What the mulberry leaf is 
to the silk-worm, the author’s book, treatise, 


essay, poem, is to the critical larve that feed | 


upon it. It furnishes them with food and 
clothing. The process may not be agreeable 


to the mulberry leaf or to the printed page; 
but without it the leaf would not have become 


the silk that covers the empress’s shoulders, 
and but for the critic the author’s book might 
never have reached the scholar’s table. Scrib- 
blers will feed on each other, and if we insist 
on being scribblers we must consent to be fed 
on. We must try to endure philosophically 


what we cannot help, and ought not, I SupR ON | 
to wish to help. 


It is the custom at our table to vary the 
usual talks by the reading of short papers, in 


prose or verse, by one or more of The Teacups, ; 
as we are in the habit of calling those who 


make up our company. Thirty years ago, one 
of our present circle—“Teacup Number Two,” 


The Professor,—read a paper on Old Age, at 


a certain Breakfast-table, where he was in the 
habit of appearing. That paper was published 
at the time,and has since seen the lightin other 
forms. 
age then as he does now. and would doubtless 


He did not know so much about old 


write somewhat differently if he took the sub- 


ject up again. But I found that it was the gen- 
eral wish that another of our company ‘should 


authoritative way concerning it. 
that I—for it is myself who am speaking,— 


‘tator. 


for us. 
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‘let us hear what he had to say about it. I re- 
- ceived a polite note, requesting me to discourse 


about old age, inasmuch as I was particularly 
well qualified by my experience to write in an 
The fact is 


have recently arrived at the age of threescore 
years and twenty, — fourscore years we may 
otherwise call it. In the arrangement of our 
table, I am Teacup Number One, and I may as 
well say that I am often spoken of as The Dic- 
‘There is nothing invidious in this, as I 
am the oldest of the company, and no claim is 
less likely to excite jealousy than that of prior- 
ity of birth. 

I received congratulations on reaching my 
eightieth birthday, not only from our circle of 
Teacups, but from friends, near and distant, in 
large numbers. I tried to acknowledge these 
kindly missives \ith the aid of a most intelli- 
gent secretary; but I fear that there were gifts 
not thanked for, and tokens of good-will not 
recognized. Let any neglected correspondent 


be assured that it was not intentionally that he 
or she was slighted. 


I was grateful for every 
such mark of esteem; éven for the telegram 
from an unknown friend in a distant land, for 
which I cheerfully paid the considerable 
charge which the. sender doubtless knew it 


if would give me pleasure to disburse for such 


an expression of friendly feeling. 
Best hes foam Fee a AR 4 RC ow 


“Dolce, ma non troppo dolce,’ said the Pro- 


fessor to the Mistress, who was sweetening 


his tea. She always sweetens his and mine 
He has been attending a series of con- 
certs, and borrowed the form of the directions 
to the orchestra. ‘“‘Sweet, but not too sweet,” 
he said, translating the Italian for the benefit 


of any of the company who might not be lin- 


-guists or musical experts. 


$3 


“Do you go to those musical huillatalaoa» 
called out Number Seven. There was some- 


thing very much like rudeness in this question 


and tlhe tone in which it was asked. But we 


~are used to the outbursts, and extravangances, 


and oddities of Number Seven, and do not take 
offénce at his rough speeches as we should if 
any other of the company uttered them. 
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“If you mean the concerts that have been 


going on this season, yes, I do,” said the Pro- 
fessor, in a bland, good-humored way. 

“And do you take real pleasure in the din of 
all those screeching and banging and growling 
instruments ?” | 

“Yes,” he answered, modestly, “I enjoy the 


brouhaha, if you choose to consider it such, of 


all this quarrelsome menagerie of noise-mak- 
ing machines, brought into order and harmony 
by the presiding genius, the leader, who has 


made a happy family of these snarling stringed | 


instruments and whining wind instruments, so 
that although 
Lingue centum sunt, oraque centum, 


notwithstanding there are a hundred vibrating 


tongues and a hundred bellowing mouths, their 
one grand blended and harmonized uproar sets 
all my: fibres tingling with a not unpleasing 
tremor.” 

“Do you understand it? Do you take any 
idea from it? Do you know. what it all 
means?” said Number Seven. 

The Professor was long-suffering under this 
series of somewhat peremptory questions. He 
replied very placidly, “I am afraid I have but 
a superficial outside acquaintance with the se- 
crets, the unfathomable mvsteries, of music. I 
can no more conceive of the working condi- 
tions of the great composer, 

‘Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony,’ 
than a child of three years can follow the rea- 
sonings of Newton’s ‘Principia.’ I do not even 
pretend that I can appreciate the work of a 
great master as a born and trained musician 
does. Still, I do love a great crash of harmonies, 
and the oftener I listen to these musical tem- 
pests the higher my soul seems to ride upon 
them, as the wild fowl I see through my win- 
dow soar more freely and fearlessly the fiercer 
the storm with which they battle.” 

“That’s all very well,’ said Number Seven, 
“but I wish we could get the old-time music 
back again. You ought to have heard,—no, 
I won’t mention her,—dead, poor girl,—dead 
and singing with the saints in heaven,—but 
the S girls. If you could have heard them 


as I did when I was a boy, you would have 


) 
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cried, as we all used to. Do you cry at those 


great musical smashes? How can you cry 
when you don’t know what it is all about? We 
used to think the words meant something,— 


we fancied that Burns and Moore said some 


things very prettily. 
grown ail that.”’ 

No one can handle Number Seven in one of 
his tantrums half so well as Number Five can 
do it. She can pick out what threads of sense 
may be wound off from the tangle of his ideas 
when they are crowded and confused, as they 
are apt to be at times. She can soften the oc- 
casional expression of half-concealed ridicule 
with which the poor old fellow’s sallies are lia- 
ble to be welcomed —or unwelcomed. She 
knows that the edge of a broken teacup may be 


I suppose you've out- 


_ sharper, very possibly, than that of a philoso- 


pher’s jack knife. A mind a little off its bal- 
ance, one which has a slightly squinting brain 
as its organ, will often prove fertile in sugges- 
tions. Vulgar, cynical, contemptuous listen- 


ers fly at all its weaknesses, and please them- — 


selves with making light of its often futile in- 
genuities, when a wiser audience would gladly 
accept a hint which perhaps could be devel- 
oped in some profitable direction, or so inter- 
pret an erratic thought that it should. prove 
good sense in disguise. That is the way Num- 
ber Five was in the habit of dealing with the 
explosions of Number Seven. Do you think 
she did not see the ridiculous element in a silly 
speech, or the absurdity of an outrageously 
extravagant assertion? Then you never heard 
her laugh when she could give way to her sense 
of the ludicrous without wounding the feelings 
of any other person. But her kind heart never 
would forget itself, and so Number Seven had 
a champion who was always ready to seethat his 
flashes of intelligence, fitful as they were, and 
liable to be streaked with half-crazy fancies, 
always found one ‘willing recipient of what 
light there was in them. 

Number Five, I have found, is a true lover 
of music; and has a right to claim a real knowl- 
edge of its higher and deeper mysteries. But 
she accepted’ very cordially what our light- 
headed companion said about the songs he 


used to listen to. 


\ 


tion. 


“There is no doubt,’ she remarked, “that 
the tears which used to be shed over ‘Oft in 
the stilly night,’ or ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ or ‘A 
place in thy memory, dearest,’ were honest 
tears, coming from the true sources of emo- 
There was no affectation about them; 
those songs came home to the sensibilities of 


young people,—of all who had any sensibilities — 


to be acted upon. And on the other hand, 
there is a great amount of affectation in the 


apparent enthusiasm of many persons in ad- | 
miring and applauding music of which they. 


have not the least real appreciation. They do 
not know whether it is good or bad, the work 
of a first-rate or a fifth-rate composer ; whether 
there are coherent elements in it, or whether 
it is nothing more than ‘a concourse of sweet 
sounds’ with no organic connections. 
must be educated, no doubt, to understand the 
more complex and difficult kinds of musical 
composition. Go to the great concerts where 


you know that the music is good, and that you. 


ought to like it whether you do or not. Take a 


e | . \ 
music bath once or twice a week for a few sea- 


sons, and you will find that it is to the soul 
what the water-bath is to the body. I wouldn’t 
trouble myself about the affectations of people 
who go to this or that series of concerts chiefly 
because it is fashionable. Some of these peo- 
ple whom we think so silly and hold so cheap 


will perhaps find, sooner or later, that they 


have a dormant faculty which is at last waking 
up, and that they came because others 
came, and began by staring at the audi- 
ence, are listening with newly found de- 
light. Every one of us has a harp under bod- 
ice or waistcoat, and if it can only once get 
properly strung and tuned it will respond to all 
outside harmonies. 


The Professor has some ideas about music,’ 


which I believe he has given to the world on 
one form or another; but the world is grow- 
ing old and forgetful, and needs to be re- 
minded now and then of what one has formerly 
told it. | 


“T have had glimpses,” the Professor said, 
“of the conditions into which music is capable. 
of bringing a sensitive nature. Glimpses, I say, — 
because I cannot pretend that I am capable , 
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~. at each other, I suppose,” 


\ 


of sounding all the depths or reaching all the 


heights to which music may transport our mor- 
tal consciousness. Let me remind you of a 
curious fact with reference to the seat of! the- 
Far down below the great 
masses of thinking marrow and its secondary 
agents, just as the brain is about to merge in 
the spinal cord, the roots of the nerve of hear- 
ing spread their white filaments out into the 


‘sentient matter, where they report what the ex- 
ternal organs of hearing tell them. This sen- 


tient matter is in remote connection only with 
the mental organs, far more remote than the 
centres of the sense of vision and that of smell. 
In a word, the musical faculty might be said to 
have a little brain of its own. It has a special 
world and a private language all to itself. How 
can one explain its significance to those whose 
musical faculties are in a rudimentary state of 
development, or who have never had them 
trained? Can you describe in intelligible lan- 
suage the smell of a rose as compared with 
that of a violet? No,—music can be trans- 
lated only by music. Just so far as it suggests 
worded thought, it falls short of its highest 
Pure emotional movements of spiritual 
nature,—that is what I ask of music. Music 
will be the universal language,—the Volapuk 
of spiritual being.” 

“Angels sit down with their harps and play 
said Number Seven. 
“Must have an atmosphere up there if they 
have harps, or they wouldn’t get any music. 
Wonder if angels breathe like mortals? If 
they do, they must have lungs,and air pas- 
sages, of course. Think of an angel with the 
influenza, and nothing but a cloud for a hand- 
kerchief !” 

—This is a good instance of the way in 


which Number Seven’s squinting brain works. 


You will now and then meet just such brains 
in heads you know very well. Their owners 
are much given to asking tnanswerable ques- 
tions. A physicist may settle it for us whether 
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there is an atmosphere about a planet or not, 
but it takes a brain with an extra fissure in it 
to ask these unexpected questions,—questions 
which the natural philosopher cannot answer, 
and which the theologiar never thinks of asking. 

The company at our table do not keep al- 
ways in the same places. The first thing I no- 
ticed, the other evening, was that the tutor was 
sitting between the two Annexes, and_ the 
Counsellor was next to Number Five. Some- 
thing ought to come of this arrangement. One 
of those two young ladies must certainly capti- 
vate and perhaps capture the Tutor. They are 
just the age to be falling in love and to be 
fallen in love with. The Tutor is good look- 
ing, intellectual, suspected of writing poetry, 
but a little shy, it appears to me. I am glad 
to see him between the two girls. If there 
were only one, she might be shy too, and then 


there would be less chance for a romance such 


as I am on the lookout for; but these young per- 
sons lend courage to each other, and between 
them, if he does not wake up like Cymon at the 
sight of Iphigenia, I shall be disappointed. As 
for the Counsellor and Number Five, they will 
soon find each other out. Yes, it is all pretty 
clear in my -mind,—except that there is always 
an 4 in a problem where sentiments are in- 
volved. No, not so clear about the Tutor. Pre- 
destined, I venture my guess, to one or the 
other, but to which? I will suspend my opin- 
ion for the present. 

I have found out that the Counsellor is a 
childless widower. I am told that the Tutor is 
unmarried, and so far as known not engaged. 
There is no use in denying it,—a company 
without the possibility of a love-match between. 
two of its circle is like a champagne bottle with 
the cork out for some hours as compared to 
one with its pop yet in reserve. However, if 
there should be any love-making, it need not 
break up our conversations. Most of it will 
be carried on away from our tea-table.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. | 
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